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Gates would have done well to stress more than he has done 
the relation borne by Arnold the critic to Arnold the poet; 
but even an introduction of eighty pages does not give a man 
room to say everything in, and we have a suspicion that we 
are becoming hypercritical. Mr. Gates as an editor is so 
much of a gift-horse that we hesitate to look him in the 
mouth, while Mr. Gates as a critic doubtless has teeth. 

W. P. T. 



A MONUMENTAL HISTORY OF LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. 
HlSTOIRE DB LA LANGUE ET DE LA LlTTERATURE FRANCAISE, DES OrIG- 

ines X 1900. Pubilee sous la direction de L. Petit de Julleville. Tomes 
i-iv, des Origines a 1660. 

Though the vast undertaking of the associated scholars 
and critics of France, under the accomplished leadership of 
Professor Petit de Julleville, is but half completed, this is per- 
haps a more fitting time to notice it in these pages than when 
the eight royal octavo volumes shall be before us ; for already 
it is clear from the four that have been published that the 
work will be as unique in its execution as it was in its in- 
ception. It is therefore to do a real service to those among 
us who care for the literature of France to call their at- 
tention now to this work, to indicate to them briefly what 
manner of work it is, and what those who read it may expect 
to find there. 

Like all French criticism, this is a book to be read, not a 
book of reference. It is bulky; but, so far as the literary 
portion is concerned, it is never heavy. Each subject is 
given to a specialist, and treated with monographic fulness. 
So in the first volume Professor Brunot speaks at length on 
the origin of the French language, and pursues his comments 
in the second volume to the close of the fourteenth century, 
giving to the subject one hundred and eighty-eight large 
pages, or the matter of an ordinary volume, while the changes 
during the century of renascence receive even more detailed 
treatment in two hundred and eighteen pages from the same 
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hand, after which he is able to treat in one hundred pages 
the reforms of Malherbe and Vaugelas. Here, for the pres- 
ent, this detailed study of the evolution of the French lan- 
guage ends, but it is safe to say that the subject as a whole 
has never been approached in such a truly literary spirit, while 
the apparatus of the philologist is relegated to bibliographical 
appendices. 

This part of the work will be to most readers the least in- 
teresting, but it has its just place in such a history as this, for 
we can not know a trade unless we know its tools, and lan- 
guage is the tool of literature, and often conditions the prod- 
uct; for, though it may be, as we say, "a poor workman who 
complains of his tools," yet the great literary workman will 
fashion a tool to his purpose rather than use an ill-tempered 
or ill-fashioned one; and from his treatment of the language 
we can get sometimes valuable insight into his literary genius. 

Mediaeval literature up to the renascence occupies the first 
and second volumes. Here, as Professor Gaston Paris says in 
his preface, this period is for the first time regarded as worthy 
of detailed treatment in a general history of literature. Nar- 
rative religious poetry is discussed by the editor; the national 
epics, by Gautier; the classical epic, by Constans; the courtly 
epic, by Cledat; and the lyric poetry, by Jeanroy. Then, in 
the second volume, the animal fables and their development 
into the political and social satire of Renard the Fox is dis- 
cussed by Sudre, and the curious story of the Fabliaux is told 
by Bedier, after which the two parts of that most character- 
istic mediaeval epic, the "Roman de la Rose," are discussed by 
Langlois in a way that can not fail to interest students of 
mediaeval religious and social life and scholastic philosophy, 
as well as those of language and literature. The didactic 
writing is then laconically disposed of by Piaget, who also 
deals in merciful brevity with the homilists and translators 
of this period, and is followed by Langlois' account of the 
chroniclers from Villehardouin to Commines, perhaps the 
most readable of the authors of this period. Froissart, at 
least, is an author that the world will not willingly let die, 
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and the salt of Joinville has by no means lost its savor, even 
after six hundred years. The editor has reserved for himself 
the poets of this period, chief among them Villon, the dram- 
atists, and the beginnings of the novel at the hands of An- 
toine de la Salle; which last is treated, perhaps, with more 
brevity than the intrinsic interest of the "Cent nouvelles" and 
"Petit Jean de Saintre" might warrant. The stage of this 
period is, however, admirably described and illustrated by sev- 
eral curious colored plates, for this work is illustrated 
throughout, in the best sense of that word, with facsimiles 
of manuscripts, portraits, and illuminations that add both to 
the interest and to the knowledge of the reader. 

The third volume treats first the renascence in general in 
a chapter not wholly satisfactory, after which Marty- Laveaux 
deals sympathetically with Rabelais and his fellow raconteurs, 
though those who wish to be educated to the full savor of 
the Cure of Meudon will still do well to seek their introduc- 
tion to him through the genial volume of Paul Stapfer. Ma- 
rot is discussed at some length by Bourciez; and Ronsard, 
with his Pleiad, is treated by Pellissier with as much sympa- 
thy as he was probably capable of feeling, though those of us 
who are Ronsardists will no doubt wish that the editor had 
made another choice in this case. The poetry after Ronsard 
has been committed to Morillot, better known for his ad- 
mirable work on French fiction; and the stage is committed 
to Rigal, who seems here to be following Faguet with the 
unequal steps of a little lulus. Our attention is then called 
to the theologians and preachers by the editor and M. Rebel- 
liau; while Montaigne and the moralists have fallen to Bonne - 
fon, who also has written a very entertaining chapter on the 
writers in medicine and the arts, with some facts in regard to 
the famous surgeon, Ambroise Pare, that have much roman- 
tic interest. An account by Coozals of the memoirs, histo- 
ries, and political studies and pamphlets, with a chapter by 
Dejob on the scholars and translators, completes the volume. 

No period of the history of French literature is more full 
of the germs of change than the first sixty years of the seven- 
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teenth century, and the collaborators in the fourth volume 
have proved worthy of their period. The poets are discussed 
by the editor; Bourciez takes the preciceuses, whose impor- 
tance is often gravely underestimated; the foundation of the 
academy and its significance falls to the editor; and the 
drama, which, for sociological reasons that it is impossible to 
suggest here, was sure to be the highest mode of the literary 
expression of this age, is divided between Rigal, Lemaitre, 
and Reynier. Morillot shows himself, as always, at home in 
the evolution of fiction, Bourgeois has treated memoirs and 
history, and the philosophers are shared between Gazier, Han- 
nequin, and Thamin. 

Every man has dealt with his specialty, every author has 
received the careful criticism of a specialist. Yet the book 
is not an aggregation of essays. It is more than any one 
man could have attained in a lifetime of study, but it has 
been in the power of the editor to coordinate the work of his 
helpers, so that not only is there no repetition, but there is 
harmony and proportion throughout. We have here what 
the French seem to know so much better how to give than 
their neighbors of England or Germany: a book that is at 
once a storehouse of facts and a pleasure to the reader. 

B. W. W. 



MR. BRANDER MATTHEWS NEW STORIES. 

Outlines in Local Color. By Brander Matthews. New York and Lon- 
don: Harper & Brothers, 1898. i2mo, pp. 240. 

Mr. Brander Matthews' latest volume of short stories 
seems to me not only to be the best work he has yet done in 
fiction, but also to be something he and his many friends may 
well be proud of. It is in New York, of course, the city that 
he knows and loves, that the scenes of his twelve stories are 
laid; but he has never before, in my judgment, caught so well 
the atmosphere of the metropolis, never before reproduced 
so faithfully its infinite discords and harmonies, never before 
so unerringly described the physiognomies and movements 



